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PHILIP THICKNESSE. 

Tue Atheneum recently published some 
interesting data anent the discovery near 
Boulogne, where he died, of the gravestone of 
Gainsborough’s cantankerous and exacting 

tron, Mr. Philip Thicknesse, Lieutenant- 

overnor of Landguard Fort. This memorial 
had long disappeared from its original place 
in the Protestant part of the cemetery at 
Boulogne. During the Revolution, which 
turned everything upside down, the graves 
of the Protestants shared the effects of much 
stupid mischief, and the base envy of the 
pooletarion devastated the resting-places of 
the departed. The graves were sold to the 
highest bidder, and with them the slabs of 
stone which recorded the names of “the 
underlying dead.” Among the latter was a 
large and very thick marble tablet, the in- 
seription on which testified concerning Philip 
Thicknesse that he who had worried so many 
men and women lay there at last in peace. 
The buyer wanted a tombstone for his family 
grave in a cemetery not far from Boulogne 
and, being of a thrifty turn of mind, removec 
Thicknesse’s memorial to his own burial- 
place, reversed it, and had a fresh inscription 
cut on the underside—made, in fact, what 
antiquaries call a palimpsest of it. So it 


remained for about a hundred years, until a 
descendant of the economical buyer, findin 
it wanted repairs, caused it to be moved an 
reversed, so that the original inscription 
came to light once more. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A.. to whom the 
Athenceum is indebted for these details, tells 
me further that the present owner of the slab, 
being aware of its historical interest, very 
liberally caused it to be sawn in half and 
presented Thicknesse’s portion to the Museum 
of Boulogne, where it now is. So far the 
Atheneum’s account. I am now, through Mr. 
Crowe's kindness and with his permission, 
able to add a copy of the recovered inscrip- 
tion, which, it is pleasant to notice, puts 
Thicknesse’s character in a quite unexpected 
and more than amiable light. It isa curious 
fact that, owing to the breaking of the slab, the 
very name of the lady who set it up is lost 
from the record of her spouse’s virtues. 

PHILIP THICKNESSE 
Late Lieut . Governor of Landguard . Fort in 
INGLAND 
whose remains after his decease on the 23' of Nov* 
1792 were 
Deposited Here, was a man of strict Honour and 


few 
Men had Less failings, but fewer still possessed his 
Eminent virtues. e married thrice, first maria 


Lanoue, second Lady Elizabeth Touchet b 

Whom the Barony Ley descended to his 

Eldest son. Thirdlya w. affec 

And afllicted widow w spes this stone to her 

Ever —— and Bel Husband as the Last 
mar 

She can give of her gratitude and unbounded Love 

To the memory of a man with [? whom] she Lived 

Thirty years in perfect felicity. 


F. G. SrepHens. 


GHOST-WORDS: “ AUTREMYTE.” 

I propose to give a few specimens of ghost- 
words, otherwise called “bogus” words, in 
addition to those which I gave in my address 
to the Philological Society in 1886. They 
are all of them queer, and very instructive to 
the docile. 

1. Autremyte is carefully avoided in the 
*H.E.D.,’ in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ and 
in the new Webster. But it will be found in 
Bailey and in Skinner, and is due to that 
fine storehouse of curiosities known as 
Speght’s ‘ Chaucer.’ 

It is another reading for a vitremyte in the 
*Monkes Tale,’ in the fast line but two of the 
tale of Zenobia. Tyrwhitt’s note is a little 
misleading. It runs thus: “ Verse 14378, 
a vitremite. This word is differently written 
in the MSS. vitrymite, witermite, wintermite, 
vitryte. The Editt. read autremite.” Here 
are twoambiguities. The word “ differently’, 
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means “in addition to the spelling vitremite, 


which I give in the text, and which is the | 
usual reading.” And again, he insinuates | 
that autremite is a variant of vitremite ; but | 
this is not the case. Itis a variant of the 
two words, a vitremite; and it just makes 
all the difference in the world. 

For the solution is easy enough. Thynne, 
the first editor, intended to print a uitremyte, 
quite correctly. But unluckily the letter « 
dropped out at press, and the words were 
squeezed up together. The indefinite article 
a thus became an integral part of the mis- 
printed word utremyte; and the inevitable 
result was autremyte, and nothing else. This 
is the simple solution of the mode of genera- 
tion of this extraordinary form. 

As the mistake occurred in Thynne’s 
first edition, it was carefully copied in all 
succeeding editions, in spite of the fact that 
it made no sense and ruined the scansion. 
Speght even imagined that he knew its mean- 
ing, and gravely informs us that it signifies 
“another attire.” Speght’s explanation was 
copied by Bailey, and by the glossarists in 
general. 

It should be noticed that the symbol u was 
intended by the printer to represent the con- 
sonant v, as was usual before a vowel. Had 
the word been printed in the form avtremyte, 
the mistake would have been more obvious. 
This is probably why no one has hitherto 
the right solution. 

Wa rer W. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

Vol. LV. 

Pp. 4b, 6a. The late Mr. Thoms’s ed. of 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ appeared in 1842, not in 
1876. A paper on John Stow was read before 
the Elizabethan Society 4 October, 1893. 

P. 6 a, line 10 from foot, and p. 296 a, line 9. 
For “afterwards” read now. 

P. 22 b. “Causidecade.” Cawsidicade ? 

P. 23 a. “Spalatro.” Spalato ? 

P. 34 a. For “ Raine’s” read Raines’s. 

P. 50 b. For “Eustasius” read /ustatius 
(ix. 223 b). 

P. 51 a. “Cracombe.” Now written Cray- 
combe. 

P. 56 a. “ provided him” ? 

P. 60. Strode. See Denham’s ‘Poems,’ 1684, 
p. 101. 

P. 85 a, line 21 from foot. For “1849” read 
1850. 

P. 102 a. For “antiquarians” read anti- 
quaries. 


P. 108 a. On the Stuart manors of Settring- 
ton, &c., see Yorksh. Arch. Jour., x. 66. 

P. 117 b. The exact title of No. 12 is “ Rose- 
mary «& Bayes: or, Animadversions upon a 
Treatise called, The Rehearsall Trans-prosed. 
In a Letter to a Friend in the Countrey.” 
1672. 

P. 118 a. For “Britannie” read Britannice. 

P. 128 a. For “enter the church” read take 
holy orders. In 1759 Gray saw Stukeley 
writing in the British Museum. ‘Gray,’ by 
Mason, 1827, p. 224. 

Pp. 140-6. Waller wrote lines “In answer 
of Sir John Suckling’s verses,” ‘ Poems,’ 
1694, pp. 146-50, 

P. 166 a, line 8. For “Dawson” read John 
Dawson, q.v. 

Pp. 168-70. Abp. Sumner. See Jilust. 
Lond. News, 6 May, 1848 ; 20 Sept., 1862. 

P. 170 a, line 15. For “the university of” 
read University College. 

P. 176. Sutcliffe’s opinion of magistrates, 
*‘Certamen Religiosum,’ 1652, ii. 42. 

P. 180 a, line 32. For “Thornton” read 
Thoroton. 

P. 180. Christopher Sutton’s three books 
were reissued by Pickering, 1848-9. 

P. 182 b. “ His portrait.” Whose? 

P. 185 a. For “Swithin” read Swithun (see 
241 a). 

P. 185 b. Snaith is in Yorkshire, not Lin- 
colnshire. 

P. 187 b. For “Sutton — Dudley” read 
Sutton-Dudleys. 

P. 189 b, line 4 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 196 a. “There was no family,” meaning 
there were no children. Why not say so? 

Pp. 204-27. Dean Swift was a friend of 
Parnell ; Gay dedicated a fable to him ; an 
anonymous ‘Dialogue between Swift and 
Thomas Prior, 1753; ‘Cadenus and Vanessa’ 
was reprinted in Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, 
where also he is styled “ witty Swift,” i. 143 
(see Gay’s ‘ Poems,’ 1752, ii. 37) ; see a curious 
notice in Withers’s ‘ Whigs Vindicated,’ 1715, 
p. 17. 

P. 229 a. Henry Swinburne. 
Arch. Jour., i. 202, 239 ; vii. 54. 

P. 238. John Swinton. See Smith’s ‘Friends’ 
Books,’ ii. 688. 

P. 240. St. Swithun. See Prof. Willis’s 
‘Winchester Cathedral,’ 1846. 

P. 251 b. Praise of Sydenham in Locke's 
* Letters,’ 1708, pp. 277-86 

Bp Sy 


See Yorksh. 


86. 

P. 255. dserff. Much in ‘N. & Q, 
3™ vii. 

P. 256. A.A. Sykes published ‘ The Truth 
of the Christian Religton in answer to a 
Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of 
the Christian Religion,’ 1725. 
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P. 256 b. “retired from ill health,” meaning 
on account of. 

P. 264 a. For “ Frascatorius” read Fracas- 
torus. 

Pp. 271-2. John Symonds. Mathias, ‘ P. of 
L.,’ p. 348. 

. 277 a. For “Ellington” read Lttington 
(Eatington). 

P. 277 b. he paid off? 

P. 280. J. C. Symons. See ‘D.N.B.,’ liii. 
92 b; Illust. Lond. News, 12 April, 1856, p. 371 ; 
1860, ii. 28. 

P. 282. Abp. Edw. Synge. See Locke's 
‘Letters,’ 1708, p. 133 ; a letter from him, pp. 
134-8 ; his anonymous ‘Gentleman’s Religion’ 
(4th ed., 1710) deserves to be mentioned. He 
srinted a ‘Sermon’ preached in St. Patrick’s, 
ublin, 30 Sept., 1722, at the consecration of 
Theophilus Bolton, on Titus i. 7-9, 8vo., 
Dublin, 1723. 

Pp. 292-9. Abp. Tait. An unduly one- 
sided account ; nothing is said of his change 
of attitude (e.¢., with respect to St. Alban’s, 
Holborn) before his death. Compare with 
*D.N.B.,’ xv. 112 a. 

P. 299 b. How could a primate become a 
patriarchate 

P. 301 a. “ poorly off” ? 

P. 336. Capt. Mark Talbot, son of the Earl 
of Tyrconnel, sailed from Boston for England 
in December, 1683, Randolph, ‘Archipelago,’ 
1687, p. 98. 

P. 339. Bp. Talbot’s reception at Durham, 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 194; he printed an 
assize ‘Sermon,’ preached in Sarum Cathe- 
dral, 22 July, 1716, on Acts ii. 47. Lond., 
1716, 8vo., 16 leaves. 

P. 349 a. For “ Willersley ” read Willersey. 

P. 352. Tancred. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x., xi. 

P. 353 a. For “ Hargreave” read Hargrove. 

P. 357 b. “weaver to his father” ? 

P. 363 a. Wm. Tans’ur. Much in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
i, ii. 

P. 364 b. John Tapp. De Morgan, ‘Arithm. 
Books,’ 1847, p. 33. 

P. 368a. For “electioneer” read electioneerer. 

Pp. 373-4. Wm. Tasker. Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
p. 185 ; Gifford, ‘ Mzeviad,’ 1827, p. 60. 

P. 378. James Tate. See Wrangham’s 
‘Zouch, i., xiii., xiv., lx.; Wordsworth’s 
Greek Testament, introd. St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Pp. 379-80. N. Tate prefixed a poem to 
Tho. Dyche’s ‘Guide to English’ (1709). Par- 
nell ridicules him in the ‘ Book-worm.’ 

P. 382 a, line 15 from foot. Correct press. 

P. 390 b. Blockley is in Worcestershire, not 
Gloucestershire. 

P. 392 a, line 15. For “is” read was. 

Pp. 422-9. Jeremy Taylor. See much in 
Coleridge, ‘Friend,’ ‘Table Talk,’ and else- 


where ; Dowden, ‘Theological Literature, 
1897 ; Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ v. 376. 

P. 424 a. For “Seyes” read Sayes. 

Pp. 429-30. John Taylor, M.R. Words- 
worth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ i. 386 ; ii. 292. 

P. 452. For “baptised” read baptized. 

P. 458 b. “ Linnean ”? 

P. 461 a. “in the Crowle Pennant.” What? 

Pp. 465-6. Thomas Taylor of Reading also 
printed ‘Two Sermons...... Romish Babylon 
sia Romish Amalek,’ sm. 4to., Lond., 1624, 35 
leaves ; ‘ Exposition of Christ’s Temptation,’ 
sm. fol., 1659. 

P. 467. Tho. Taylor, Wesleyan, wrote an 
account of himself, ‘ Redeeming Grace,’ 1780, 
1804 ; see Southey’s ‘ Wesley,’ 1858, ii. 102-4. 

P. 470. Tho. Taylor, Platonist. Much has 
appeared in ‘ N. & W. C. B. 


Vol. LVI. 


P. 183. The granddaughter of Bp. Thomas, 
daughter of John Taylor, was painted by 
Reynolds, and the portrait is now in posses- 
sion of the Rev. Edward Marshall, of Sand- 
ford St. Martin, who has also portrait of 
Taylor by Hudson. 

P. 276. In his early days, Abp, Thomson 
wrote his name Thompson. 

P. 312. For “In 1874......Rochester” read 
1877. 

P. 402. Was not Timbs a brother of the 
Charterhouse ? 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings. 

Vol. XXXVIII. 


P. 321. Sir Robert Montgomerie was fifth 
baronet of Skelmorlie. He married Frances, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. John Stirling, not of 
Col. Francis Stirling. R. E. B. 


REGISTERS oF CuRist CuurcH, NEWGATE 
StreEt.—-In the edition of the registers 
issued by the Harleian Society a confessed 
alteration in the original, by which burials 
from 1538 to 1587 have been set on two 
years, and marriages of the same period four 
years, has been adopted. By this alteration 
the burial of Lawrence Sheriffe, founder of 
Rugby School, is dated 16 Sept., 1569. But 
there is abundant proof that he died between 
1 Sept. and 31 Oct., 1567. There seems, 
therefore, no reason for making the altera- 
tion. Testing the marriage entries in like 
manner, [ find the marriage of the founder’s 
niece Alice Howkins, who had licence 18 July, 
1569, set down 9 Aug., 1570. Two other 
nieces were also married there, but I have 
not found their licences. In several other 
instances, however, the same discrepancy 
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between the year of licence and marriage 
appears, from 1555 to 1587. The marriages, 
for this period at all events, have been set 
on one year too many. It seems a pity some 
full test was not applied before the alteration 
was adopted. A. 


MepicaL SpectatisM tN ANcrIENT Ecypt. 
—In modern Europe from time to time certain 
persons attempt to raise an — against 
the growth of specialism in medical and 
surgical practice—a growth which, with all 
due regard to the general practitioner, is for 
obvious reasons surely destined to increase. 

In view of the objections which some 
people entertain to the increase of medical 
and surgical specialism, it is curious to note 
the remarkable extent to which it seems to 
have been carried by that astute ple the 
ancient Egyptians, as recorded by Herodotus 
in the following passage, which occurs in the 
eighty-fourth section of his second book :— 

xara trade ode Sédacrac’ 
éxactos intpds éote Kai od 
wavra 8 intpav of piv yap 
intpot Katerraat, of xepadis, of dddvrwv, 
ot Trav Kata of ddavewy 
votvowr, 

A physician for each disease—physicians 
for the treatment of the eyes, others for 
affections of the head, others for the teeth 
others for ailments of the stomach, and 
others still for the more obscure internal 
complaints—a degree of specialism at least 
equal to any now prevailing. But doctors’ 
bills must herve been somewhat heavy in 
Egypt. Patrick MAXWELL. 

th. 


or BANNISDALE.’--In an article 
upon Mrs. Ward’s novel in the Vineteenth Cen- 
tury for October, Dr. St.George Mivart quotes 
from memory, from a book whose title an 
whose author he has forgotten (foot-note, 
P; 647). The book is ‘Beatrice; or, the 

Inknown Relatives,’ by Miss Catherine 
Sinclair (London, Bentley, 1852), and the 
reference is vol. iii. pp. 114-5. 

Grorce AnGus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Ecurrse Istanps. — The great interest 
attaching to Canon Taylor’s work on ‘ Names 
and their Histories’ makes it desirable to 

pint out an error at p. 115, where in the 

jlossary we read :—- 

“Eclipse Islands, off King George’s Sound, West 
Australia, derive their name from a lunar eclipse 
here observed by King on October 2nd, 1840.” 


No eclipse occurred on the date here men- 


tioned in 1840, nor, indeed, any total eclipse 
of the moon in that year. e@ voyage in 
which King (¢.¢., Capt. Philip Parker King) 
surveyed the intertropical and western coasts 
of Australia was performed between the years 
1818 and 1822, and his account of it published 
in 1827. The lunar eclipse took place on 
2 Oct., 1819, whilst he was passing along the 
north coast of West Australia between Capes 
Londonderry and Voltaire, near a group of 
islets, which he therefore named Eclipse 
Islands, and a conspicuous hill on the largest 
he also called Eclipse Hill. But (as I pointed 
out in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. v. 284) another group 
of islands on the opposite, or southern, side 
of West Australia, near King George’s Sound, 
also bears the name of Eclipse Islands, given 
by Vancouver, who observed a partial eclipse 
of the sun (total farther south) whilst passing 
near the group on the morning of 28 Sep- 
tember, 1791. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


“Mr. W. H.”: SHAKSPEARE’s SONNETs.— 
Mr. Sidney Lee, in his interesting notice of 
Thomas Thorpe in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
— hy,’ advances the theory that William 
Hall, o ndon, printer and stationer, may 
have been the “Mr. W. H.” of the much-dis- 
cussed address prefixed to the Sonnets. This 
speculation may not be regarded as absolutely 
convincing, but it is more credible than to 
suppose that in any case a nobleman would 
be described as “Mr.” at a period when 
special deference was paid to rank. 

The possibility that the mysterious owner 
of the initials was a Hall, of a Worcester- 
shire family of that name, was dealt with 
eight years ago in the pages of ‘N. & Q’ 
(7% S. ix. 227). 

Mr. Lee also expresses the opinion that 
“begetter,” the term employed in the Dedica- 
tion, means procurer of the Sonnets—that is 
to say, one who has in some way obtained 
possession of them in MS. form. May 
suggest that the word will scarcely bear the 
strain? Does it not rather, in this place, 
give the idea of an inspirer, or animater? and 
is not this view confirmed by the Sonnets 
themselves ? Wm. UNDERHILL. 

46, Blatchington Road, Hove. 


Frencn Provers. — The French proverb 
“Qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera,” is well 
known. It is plain from the context in ‘ Les 
Plaideurs,’ where it is used, that in Racine’s 
time it signified, as it does now, that sorrow 
treads on the heels of joy. But a natural 
question arises as to why Friday and Sunday 
are the two days mentioned in the proverb, 
when any other two days of the week, placed 
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in their right order, would have done just as 
well. The following explanation has occurred 
to me as possible. The proverb is French, 
that is, it came into existence in a Catholic 
country. Now Friday is a day of abstinence 
and Sunday a feast day in Catholic countries. 
Could not the original meaning, then, have 
been, “ Those who feast when they ought to 
fast will fast when they ought to feast”? 
That the proverb soon lost such signification 
is obvious ; but it is remarkable that Friday 
and Sunday were the days chosen, unless an 
ecclesiastical sense were intended. 
T. P. ARMsTRONG., 
Putney. 


Cicero ON THE Dreyrus Casz.—In the 
twenty-ninth chapter of the speech of Cicero 
pro T. A. Milone the following words seem 
made on purpose to describe beforehand the 
hesitation of the French Ministry about the 
recall of the unlucky prisoner of the Ile du 
Diable, pany : “Etiamsi propter amicitiam 
vellet illum ab inferis revocare, propter rem 


publicam non fecisset.” PALAMEDES, 


SUBSTANTIVES IN “ER” FORMED FROM 
VERBS ENDING IN “y.”—The rule generally 
observed is that the y changes to ¢ before the 
termination er; but respectable authorities 
are found deviating from the grammarians’ 
directions. Browning, a precisian in such 
matters, has “ferryer ” = ferryman in ‘ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure.’ “Highflyer” is also the 
form in which the name of a well-known 
clipper always appeared in the shipping 
lists. RTINAX. 


“Too too.”—I think that we had discus- 
sions ng | years ago about the early use of 
this now, fortunately, decadent expression. I 
have just come across it in Johnson’s trans- 
lation of ‘Ambrose Parey,’ London, 1649, 
folio :— 

“That leaving this too too cruel way of healing, 
(by the actual cautery) they would embrace this 
new, (by tyeing the arteries) which I think was 
taught me by the speciall favour of the sacred 
Deity.”—P. 341. 

J. Hopexr. 

[See 6 8. iv. 266, 313; v. 36, 97, 336; vi. 197, 357; 
vil. 256; viii. 277. ‘See also H. H. Furness’s ‘Ham- 
rd — Variorum edition, notes on the word 

‘00 too. 


An Ancrent Britisu Town GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE.—In the Western Mail of 4 Oct. 
“Morien” claims to have made a great dis- 
covery—of nothing less, in fact, than the ruins 
of a large ancient British town in South 

ales. I do not think that any account of 


this town has yet appeared in ‘N.& Q” The 


following summary of “ Morien’s” interesting 
paper may, therefore, be welcome to its 
readers. 

A passenger by the Taff Vale Railway, 
along the Rhond a branch up the valley, is 
familiar with a lofty mountain at the top of 
the valley called Pen Pych, or “the Head of the 
Projecting High Hill.” This is flanked by two 
short valleys—one called Cwm Sulsig, perhaps 
after a hermit of that name, the other Blaen 
Rhondda. After passing up the Blaen 
Rhondda the vale curves to the left, and 
the Rhondda forms a waterfall, near the foot 
of which is a boulder, now covered with 
fallen rock, called from time immemorial Y 
Garreg Lwyd, or the “ Holy Stone.” Below 
Garreg Lwyd the river is known as Rhyd-y- 
Cyllill, or “the Ford of the Daggers,” and 
here, some time ago, a Roman dagger, now in 
the Cardiff Museum, was unearthed. The 
hillside above the boulder is known by the 
name Iscood, or “ Beneath the Shield ” (from 
Latin scutum=shield or buckler). Beyond 
this again is a place called Rhyd-y-Scutan, or 
“the Ford of the Shield.” These local place- 
names are extremely significant. Starting 
from Treherbert and entering into this dis- 
trict, “ Morien” made for the mountains north 
of Blaen Rhondda. Passing through a country 
with many other suggestive place - names 
—as, for instance, Rheg Oes, or “the Curse 
of the Age,” Llun Vawr, or “the Great Image ” 
and Caer Moesau, or “the Town of Good 
Manners ”—he ultimately came upon immense 
heaps of stones on each side of the road :— 


“For hundreds of square yards above the road 
on the flat of the mountain, were the ruins of 
countless numbers of small round houses. In the 
centre of each circular heap was a green plot of 
grass. In the midst of the other ruins was a large 
circle, likewise bordered with heaps of stones all 
round. Half a mile below the road we could see 
the brawling Rhondda, and further on, between 
the road and the river, where the mountain side is 
steep, were the ruins of scores of long terraces of 
round cottages, all facing the south. They were 
all built exactly alike, and in many the outlines of 
the entrance were distinguishable. In all directions 
were the markings of the ancient zigzag footpaths 
leading up from the river to the terraces. In one 

lace is still to be seen the hollow circular stone 
ont for catching rain-water with which the Druids 
sprinkled water from above upon their disciples. 
Lower down the valley, and not far from the river, 
I noticed several small tumuli and the ruins of 
small square buildings, probably ancient stables. 
Taking a view of the ruined town from near the 
river, its length appeared to be about a mile by 
half a mile broad, running up the hillside. Now, 
it seems certain that the ancient name of the town 
was Caer Moesau, or ‘Town of Good Manners.’ The 
name Rheg Oes, or ‘the Curse of the Age,’ has 
reference to an awful massacre of the Druids which 
was perpetrated here by the Roman legions about 
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A.D. 60. No Tacitus has chronicled the deed of 
blood perpetrated in this lonely mountain fastness, 
but local place-names point out still the direction 
{in which] those carrying the locked shields of the 
shell formation advanced to murder the innocent 
Welsh Druidic bards, who guided the nation in the 


paths of religion, philosophy, and social urbanity | 


in Caer Moesau! Their last cries of agony under the 
daggers of the Romans awakened the echoes of 
the valleysand the mountains of Pen Pych opposite, 
and the hamlet has been called ever since ‘the 
Curse of the Age ’— Rheg Oes.” 

I may add that the site of this long- 
forgotten town is described as being fourteen 
miles from Pontypridd, and two miles from 
the Rhondda entrance to the tunnel of the 
Swansea Bay Railway. “ Morien’s” paper is 
well worth giving in full, but its ol would 
prohibit its being reprinted in these columns. 

R. CLark. 

Peter Mr. George Allen 
is announcing a new edition of Chamisso’s 
‘Shadowless Man,’ this seems an appropriate 
time for correcting a misapprehension which 
is widely prevalent, even in works of reference, 
as to the name of its hero. “The name has 
become a by-word for any poor, silly, and 
unfortunate fellow,” says Webster's ‘ Diction- 
ary’ Supplement. Wheeler's ‘Noted Names’ 
follows suit. This is the reverse of the truth. 
The by-word was not derived from the story, 
but rather the story from the by- word. 
Schlemihl (accent on last syllable: here again 
the works of reference go astray) is a Yiddish 
term of considerable antiquity, older, at any 
rate, than Chamisso. Abraham Tendlau, a 
good authority, identifies it with the Biblical 


Shelumiel, as Jewish rabbis call it, or Shehi- | 


miel, as English clergymen pronounce it, in 
the book of Numbers. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Tue Priory Caurcn or St. Jonn, CLERKEN- 
WELL.—At 8" §. vii. 301 my friend Mr. H. W. 
FINCHAM pointed out that the woodcut in 
Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book,’ and later on in 
Walter Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London,’ 
which was said to represent the above in 1508, 


really belonged to the Abbey of St. John, | 


Colchester. Is it not remarkable that this 
error should ever have been made, or at least 
continue uncorrected for so long, seeing 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor. 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
| them direct. 


“Farow.” —In the Gentleman's Magazine 
(1789), vol. lix. p. 18, a correspondent, telling 
a story of a murder of a pedlarin Monmouth- 
shire, says : “The farmer and his family had 
farowed the unfortunate man’s life for the 
sake of his pack and purse.” On 7 99 another 
correspondent says: “ Farowed is to me 
totally unintelligible.” So it is to me. Can 
any of your readers tell me anything about 
the word ? A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


| “™Fauty-Giass.”—This word occurs on p. 49 

| of Robinson's ‘Dialect of Leeds’ (1862) in 

| some conversations called “ Rencontres.” A 

| woman is said never to see “ noab’dy it’ fauty- 
glass bud her.” Is the sg “to see any- 

‘body in a fauty-glass [faulty-glass]” heard 

anywhere besides Leeds 

A. L. Mayuew, 

| Oxford. 


Ensicns Orno Hamiiron.—Can any one 
enlighten me concerning the parentage and 
laces of birth and burial of Ensign Otho 
amilton, who was on Irish half pay in the 
83rd Foot, Col. Armstrong’s brigade (dis- 
banded in 1763), from 1768 to 1785; and also 
concerning Ensign Otho Hamilton of the 
85th Foot (disbanded in 1783), who was on 
English half pay from 1786 to 1821? I shall 
be very quntebal if any one who knows will 
write to me at once concerning these men. 
Artuur Wentworth Hamitton Eaton 
(Presbyter). 
38, East Tenth Street, New York City. 


Portrait Rrxes.—I possess a crystal por- 
trait ring with heads of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette traced ona sort of “lusus nature” 
ground of blue and grey. Are such rings 
common? Have they any history? Where 
may similar ones be seen! Any information 
gladly received. T. vE P. 


that Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. ii. p. 900, | 


contains a large engraving on copper (from | 


which the wood is evidently copied) about 
which there can be no mistake, as it is 
entitled (engraved on the plate, and not a 
possible accidental addition in type) “Ec- 
clesiw Coenobialis Colcestrensis in Essexiano, 
(Cenobio nondum everso) deliniate, et in 
quodam Codice MS. in Bibliotheca Cottoni- 
ana reperte figura” ? J. 


Scnoor, Cantersury.—I have been 
compiling biographical notes concerning the 
healt masters and second masters of the 
King’s School, Canterbury. Information 
about any of them which is not to be found 
in the ordinary works of reference would be 
valued. In particular I want information 
about (1) John Gresshop, M.A., Christ Church, 


Oxford, Head Master 1566-75 or later; 
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(2) Edward Browne, M.A., Head Master 
1652-8 ; (3) Hen. Montague, who was expulsus 
from the head-mastership in 1660 ; (4) John 
Smith, M.A., Head Master 1713-18. If any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can identify the college 
and university of the last named from the 
following data he will render me no small 
service. John Smith, M.A., author of ‘ A Life 
of Scipio Africanus,’ London (R. Knaplock), 
1713; curate of Great Mongeham, 1705; 
Stourmouth, 1706-13; vicar of Preston by 
Wingham, 1706-18; Milton next Sitting- 
bourne, 1711-18; sometime chaplain to the 
Earl of Jersey. In 1706, described as of 
West Langdon, he married Damaris, daughter 
of the Rev. Timothy Wilson, vicar of Great 
Mongeham, and a six-preacher of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Buried in Canterbury Cathedral, 
February, 1718. His son John Smith, of 
C.C.C., Oxford, B.A. 1727. Replies may be 
addressed to J. M. Cowper, St. Mildred’s, 
Canterbury. Cowper. 

Jamaica. 


“SruDIUM SINE CALAMO EST SOMNIUM.” 
In the library of my friend M. Paul Le Blane 
at Brioude (Haute Loire) I found a col- 
lection of law tracts that belonged to a 
certain Antoine Gallet, Avocat at Craponne, 
A.D. 1754; and this fine Latin motto, which 
might be vindicated by every contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ was written on a fly-leaf by the 
owner of the book, Antoine Gallet. Was it 
ever said before ! H. Garpoz. 

2, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


PortRAir oF Mrs. SHERIDAN As Sv. 
Ceca. (See ante, p. 247.)—1 have what 
is apparently a sketch of Reynolds's por- 
trait of Mrs. Sheridan. The figure is 
represented in profile, dressed in white, 
and playing on a musical instrument. 
It measures about 12in. by Sin. It came 
into my possession through a lady whose 
grandmother was contemporary with Mrs. 
Sheridan, and who, I think, belonged to the 
circle at Devonshire House of which Mrs. 
Sheridan had the entrée. Is it known whether 
any sketch of St. Cecilia, other than that in 
the Glasgow Gallery, was made by the artist ? 

ENQUIRER. 


A Puzziine [nscription.—U pon a window- 

e of one of the front rooms in No. 8, 
shurch Row, Hampstead, where Mrs. Barbauld, 
the novelist, resided for a time, the following 
curious sentence is very neatly cut with a dia- 
mond, “ Lgbl slep malef.” Now, what does it 
mean? Many attempts were made by members 
of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical 


Society, when they inspected what remains | 


of this unique old spot, to decipher the 

words, but without success: the paucity 

of vowels would seem to be the chief dhetachs. 

Perhaps some skilful reader of ‘N. & Q. can 

help us. CreciL CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8. W. 


Scort’s ‘Antiquary.’—What is the exact 

title of the work alluded to in the following 
yassage in chap. vi., and who is the author? 
Mr. Oldbuck says to Miss Wardour :— 

*““Under arms, Lord love thee! didst thou ever 
read the history of Sister Margaret, which flowed 
from a head that, though now old and somedele 
grey, has more sense and politiea! intelligence than 
you find nowadays in a whole synod? Dost thou 
remember the Nurse’s dream in that exquisite work, 
which she recounts in such agony to Hubble Bubble? 
When she would have taken up a piece of broad 
cloth in her vision, lo! it exploded like a great iron 
cannon ; when she put out her hand to save a pirn 
{bobbin}, it perked up in her face in the form of a 
pistol. My own vision in Edinburgh has been 
something similar.” 

Although a romancier is not bound by the 
rules of strict chronology, the author alluded 
to would seem to have been alive in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

JONATHAN BoucuIER. 

“Pintar Do.iar.”—Can any numismatist 
kindly inform me whether the Spanish 
“pillar dollar” is worth anything beyond its 
current value? I have a very fine specimen 
which from its new appearance must have 
been out of currency ae quite its youth. 
The date is 1760. UTRAQUE. 


Bury Heap, Soutn Devon.—Can any of 
your contributors kindly inform me of the 
exact date of the building of the forts on this 
headland ; also the date and reason of their 
demolition? SILo. 


PARNELL PortTraits.—Can any one tell me 
of an existing portrait of the Rev. Thomas 
Parnell, the poet, who died in 1718; also of 
any portraits of the Parnell family of the 
seventeenth century ! LowFIELD. 

[Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Cuurcn By Becket.—In Michelet’s 
‘Histoire de France’ occurs the following 
passage (vol. ii. p. 355) : 

**Ainsi furent complétés abandon et la misére 
de l'archevéque [Becket]. Il n’eut plus ni pain ni 
gite, et fut réduit A vivre des aumones du peuple. 
C'est peut-étre alors qu'il batit Péglise dont on lui 
attribue la construction.” 

To what church does Michelet refer? It 
would be in France, no doubt, as it is of the 
period of Becket’s exile that he is writing. 

T. P. ARMsTRONG, 

Putney. 
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“La Triniré pes Vins.”—I saw this, some 
weeks ago, as a sign over a wine-shop door in 
Normandy. What does it mean? 

THORNFIELD. 


“VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM” is spoken 
of by Dean Hole as “the Hanoverian motto” 
(‘A Little Tour in America,’ p. 285). It is 
used by the family of Levinge of Knockdun 
Castle, Westmeath, and also by the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire; but I have never heard of 
its being the property of Hanover or Hano- 
verians. Will some one enlighten me? Dr. 
Hole is not likely to have made a mistake. 

K. P. D. E. 


Mary Bowies.—Who was Mary Bowles, the 
registered owner of several allotments of 
land about Edmonton under the Enclosure 
Act of 1801-21 A. H. 


“ CHRISTMAS-TUP.”— Among the “ words 
kept back ” at the end of the first volume of 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ is the York- 
shire “ Christmas-tup,” the meaning of which 
still remains unknown. I believe that it 
signifies a Yuletide mummer who assumes 
the character of a tup, that is of a ram. 
About the pane 1845 a cousin of my father’s, 
who was then a boy living at Hemsworth, 
near Pontefract, described to him the Christ- 
mas mummers’ game as played there. One of 
the actors in it went by the name of “the 
old tup.” This tup ran about on all-fours, 
and had, if my father remembers correctly, 
rams’ horns, either real or imitation, on his 
head. Another animal, “the old sow,” used 
to appear at harvest suppers in Lincolnshire, 
some sixty or seventy years since. It, too, 
was represented by a disguised man, going 
on hands and knees. The creature is de- 
scribed as causing great hilarity by running, 
as well as it was able, at the feet of the 
women and girls present, who laughed, 
screamed, and retreated with their skirts 
held tightly round their ankles. The hobby- 
horse is, of course, well known. Can any of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ give further informa- 
tion concerning the animals represented at 
ancient festivals ? M. P. 


CotumBaria : Dovecotes.—The still exist- 
ing examples of these buildings indicate their 
importance as appanages to manors and 
farms. What was their significance in re- 
lation to land tenure ; and where is the first 
mention of them to be found ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


“ Jesus’ Tree.”—Can it be true that Sir 
Thomas More, the friend of Erasmus and the 
author of ‘Utopia,’ had a tree in his garden 


which he christened “ Jesus’ Tree,” because it 
served as a flogging-post for unfortunate 
heretics? That this was so was stated in a 
review of ‘The Village of Palaces,’ by the 
Rev. A. 8. L’Estrange, 7'imes, 21 Oct., 1880. 
James Hooper. 


ALEXANDER McGrutHer.—Was the Alex- 
ander McGruther who pleaded as his defence 
for having been “out” in 1745-6 that he was 
forced into the insurrection by the Duke of 
Perth against his will identical with Alex- 
ander McGrutherof Meigor, whodied 28 March, 
1797, aged eighty-one ; or, if not, is there any 
evidence connecting him with the family of 
Meigor, in Upper Strathearn ? 

J. Parkes BucHanay. 

Union Club, 8.W. 


THEATRE TICKETS AND PassEs.—Mr. W. J. 
Davis, of 46, Trafalgar Road, Moseley, Birming- 
ham, and I are collecting material with a view 
of publishing a descriptive catalogue of the 
metallic theatre tickets and passes of a like 
character. If any of your numismatic readers 
having a collection of such pieces would com- 
municate with either of us, we should feel 
greatly obliged, as it is our wish to make our 
work as complete as possible. 

Artuur W. WareErs. 

51, The Gardens, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


“Priack”: “ Boppie.”—In R. L. Stevenson's 
‘Kidnapped,’ chap. xv., we read: “If you 
gave them a plack and asked om [they] 
would very civilly return you a 4oddle.” Now 
Chambers explains a plack as an old Scotch 
coin, one-twelfth of an English penny, and a 
boddle as a sixth part of an English penny. 
Was Stevenson right or wrong in this case; 
or how is this passage to be understood a 


Dordrecht. 


CHAMBERLAINE.— Information re- 
lative to the William Chamberlaine who was 
a partner of, and joint grantee of a patent 
for tinning sheet iron in 1661 and 1673 with, 
Dud Dudley, of Dudley and Himley, or in- 
dication of the channels through which such 
information may be found, by much oblige. 


. G. Norris. 
Coalbrookdale, R.S.O. 


THorPE AND PempBerton.— In Surtees’s 
‘Durham,’ vol. iii. p. 208, Anne, baptized at 
Egglescliffe, 14 Oct., 1621, daughter of John 
Pemberton, of Aislaby, Esq., by Isabel, 
daughter of Henry Grey, Esq., is stated to 
have married Robert Thorpe, of Yarm. Can 
any of your readers give information as to 
the ancestry or issue of the above-n 
Robert Thorpe or Thorp? S110. 


E 
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SIR HERCULES LANGRISHE. 
8. i. 467 ; ii. 190.) 

Havinc only this day seen the state- 
ment in reference to my great-grandfather, 
the Right Hon. Sir Hercules Langrishe, Bart., 
to the effect that he received 15,000/. for voting 
for the Union, | beg to send you herewith 
a copy of ‘A Refutation’ of that and other 
calumnies which it has pleased writers of 
past and present times to circulate, in face 
of the patent facts to the contrary, and 
shall feel much obliged if you will insert 

ragraph 5, which deals with the alleged 
Pribe of 15,000/. The publishers of the work 
referred to in the enclosed have acted most 
handsomely by inserting the leaflet in every 
copy in their possession, and the proprietors 
of W. H. Smith & Son’s and Mudie’s libraries 
have done the same :— 


“5. It is altogether untrue that Sir Hercules 
Langrishe received 15,000/. for voting for the Union. 
That calumny chiefly became current through Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s ‘Memoirs.’ It has been ably 
refuted by Mr. George Dames Burtchaell, M.A., 
in his admirable work entitled ‘The Members of 
Parliament for the County and City of Kilkenny, 
from A.D. 1295 to 1888,’ as follows: ‘Compensation 
was awarded to the patrons of boroughs, quite 
irrespective of the side on which they voted, though 
there appears to be a pretty general belief, due to 
Sir Jonah Barrington, that it was given only to those 
who supported the Union. The Right Hon. W. B. 
Ponsonby, M.P. for the county of Kilkenny, one of 
the leaders of the Opposition, got 15,000/. for his 
borough of Banagher; the Right Hon. Sir John 
Parnell, Bart., another leader of the Opposition, 
who had been M.P. for Knocktopher, 1777-85, was 
awarded 7,500/. for one seat at Maryborough ; and 
William Tighe, also an opponent, M.P. for Inistioge, 
got 15,000/. for that borough, and 15,000/. more for 
the borough of Wicklow, of which he was also 

tron. But the most remarkable instance of all 
is that of the Marquess of Downshire, whose 
ignature is appended to the requisition to the 

igh Sheriff of the county Kilkenny to convene 
the freeholders of the county to petition against 
the Union. This nobleman was patron of three 
boroughs and a half—Hillsborough, Fore, Blessing- 
ton, and Carlingford—and was in consequence 
awarded the enormous sum of 52,500/. Barrington 
makes no reference to these facts, while he parades 
the sums awarded to the Unionists for the loss of 
their boroughs. Lord Callan got 15,000/. for Callan; 
Lord Clifden 15,000/. each for Gowran and Thomas- 
town; Sir George Shea, Bart., 1,137/. 10s. for his 
seat at Knocktopher ; and Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
Bart., 13,862/. 10s. for his patronage in that borough.’ 
There never could have been any grounds for the 
allegations that the sums paid to the patrons of 
the disfranchised boroughs, after the passing of the 
Act of Union, were paid for voting for the Union 
before it was passed, and there is no reference to 
the subject in ‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ by Fitz- 
patrick, for the very good reason that they were 


not paid out of Secret Service money, but under the 
Uniou Compensation Act. See ‘ Proceedings of the 
Commissioners under the Union aoe Act 
of Ireland—Cities, Towns, and Boroughs.’ *‘ Ordered 
to be printed 7th July, 1804.’” 

R. LANGRISHE. 


Mrs. Witson (9 S. ii. 247)—As Mrs. 
Weston, she played at Glasgow, in May, 1774, 
Miss Stirling (‘Clandestine Marriage’), Miss 
Linnett (‘ Maid of Bath’), Miss Grantham 
(‘Liar’), Dolly Snip (‘ Harlequin’s Invasion ’). 

When Mrs. Wilson she played at ig eg 
in 1776, Miranda (‘ Busybody’), Miss Hard- 
castle, Nell, Lady Rackett, Jacintha (‘Sus- 

icious kel ’), Mrs. Sullen, Estifania, 
Mrs. Bundle, Harriet (‘ Reprisal’). There is 
a quarto print of her in the part last named 
by Gardiner, after Harding. 

The following season she was again at 
Liverpool, where thestock company comprised 
Kemble, Lewis, Lee Lewes, Wilson, Wewitzer, 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Hartley,and Miss Younge, 
and played Sylvia (‘Recruiting Officer’), 
Violante, Margery (‘Country Wife’), Ophelia 
—Lewis playing Hamlet, Mrs. Siddons Queen, 
and Mr. Siddons Player King—Lydia Lan- 

uish, Millamont, Belinda (‘All the 
| ond ’) to the Lady Restless of Mrs. 
Siddons, Lady Anne, Mrs. Sneak, &c. 

In the summer of 1778 her name appears 
in the bills of the Canterbury Theatre, then 
under the management of Hurst, as Sir 
Harry Wildair, Capt. Macheath, Lady 
Teazle, Cordelia. At the same place, in 1779, 
she acted Miss Prue, Miss Walsingham 
(‘School for Wives’), and some of her former 


parts. 

Mrs. Wilson died at Edinburgh in 1786. 
There was another Mrs. Wilson, afterwards 
Williames, at Drury Lane from about 1783 to 
1790. Dove as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


CHELTENHAM : Catswick : CuIseEL (9 8. i. 
200, 245, 396, 509; ii. 90, 210).—That Chesil or 
Chisel is a common field-name may be in- 
ferred from the fact that on this estate only 
there are two fields so called. The soil is clay, 
but a pebbly or gravelly clay, and varyin 
in places, some having more, some less pb 
and some none at all. One of the fields was 
called Further Cheshills, and its neighbour 
Great Cheshills, in 1570; the former being 
called Chissells in 1622 and 1840, Cheshills in 
1640, and Cheshill 1673 and 1730. 

Another field, half a mile away, was called 
Chesylls in 1589, Chessills in 1664, 1699, 1709, 
and 1729, and Chesills in 1730. 

But that “Further Cheshills” (comprised in 
613 Ordn.) is nearly a flat, and no “hill,” one 
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might be inclined to think that Ches was a 
word after all, corresponding to the German 
Kies = gravel (also Avesel = sand). 

The other field, “Chesylls,” 1589, is hill 
ground ; but nevertheless we must take it 
think, that Chesil or Chisel is the real word. 

ALDENHAM. 

Aldenham House. 


Rivers’ Banks (9 ii. 205, 251, 295).—The 
confusion between the custom regulating the 
numbering of cataracts and that deciding 
the relative location of a river’s banks is 
natural. But a deeper consideration of the 
question will show that a due regard to the 
claims of the inevitable, as contrasted with 
those of the accidental, has not been paid. 
All rivers have sources ; all rivers have not 
cataracts. We must infer a source, though it 
has not been discovered. We take cataracts, 
if we be wise, like the other ills of life, with 
strategy and philosophy. How can we 
number the cataracts until their number is 
known? And if there be a thousand or 
more years between the discovery of the first 
of them and their full tale, it is manifestly 
convenient to number from the 
upwards, not forgetting that the last found 
may not be that nearest the source, and 
that therefore, in this case, it is not order of 
discovery that settles the point. Expedience 
as applied to the accidental, however, should 
not displace natural methods governing the 
inevitable and invariable. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


KILLIGREW argues neatly, so far as he goes 
but fails to reach the truth because he does 
not dig deep enough. With his illustrations 
of a house, stage, battalion, &c., let him com- 

re the left and right sides of a table, the 
eft and right pages of a book, and the left 
and right turnings of a cross-road, &c., and it 
will be found that the analogy does not hold. 
The fact is that an object like a house, 

arden, hill, river, has no real left and right. 

hey spring from the individual, not the 
object, and depend upon the way the object 
is viewed—(a) whether in juxtaposition to 
the right or left of the spectator, or (4) by the 
mental process of the spectator turning him- 
self round into the place of the object, and 
attributing to it his own right or left accord- 
ingly. It follows that in every instance of 
application of the terms the actual standpoint 
(a or 6) must first be ascertained to employ 
them rightly, and custom, in each case, alone 
determinesthat. Todemonstrate theabsurdit 
of endeavouring to settle the point from logi- 
cal deduction, take the aboriginal with Mr. 
MAYALL’s argument of primitive geography, 


when the only way of navigating the Nile 
was by nature’s method of swimming the 
river. With the stream, the same bank 
becomes either left or right accordingly as 
the native lies on his face or his back ; and if 
the current is too strong for him, and he is 
carried away feet foremost, another, and the 
reverse, order of things occurs. The only 
proper course of determining whether my 
original assertion is right or wrong is to see 
how the older geographers (e.g., Park, Living- 
stone, Baker) treated the subject. Unfor- 
tunately I have not their works at hand to 
refer to, nor the leisure, at present, for the 
search. Perhaps some of your readers would 
kindly, and without much trouble, make 
the examination. Depend upon it, it will be 
found that whoever named the cataracts of 
the Nile also designated its banks in the way 
I have stated. 


Witkie’s ‘Epiconrap’ (9 §. ii. 121).—In 
regard to the rhyming of “retrieve” with 
words like “survive” and “deprive,” it now 
occurs to me that Wilkie may have given the 
? in the latter words the value it had in Early 
English. This would make them rhyme per- 
fectly with “retrieve” as pronounced at the 
present day. Curiously enough, this has been 
coincidently sugges to me by a remark of 
a scholarly correspondent and by a perusal 
of the following passage in ‘Collections and 
Recollections,’ p. 14 :— 

‘* Like other high-bred people of his time, he{Lord 
John Russell] talked of ‘coweumbers’ and ‘lay- 
locks’; called a woman an ‘’ooman,’ and was ‘much 
obleeged’ where a degenerate age is content to be 
obliged.” 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


CHELSEA (9 §. i. 264; ii. 156).—At the first 
reference, with the Ordnance Department 
facsimile and “extension” before rae, I gave 
the correct Domesday spelling of Chelsea, 


viz., Chatehar | Four months afterwards a 


Tuomas Bayne. 


correspondent sends a cutting from a local 
paper, in which the word is spelt Chelchea, 
and an extract from Timbs’s ‘Curiosities of 
London,’ in which it is spelt Cerechede and 
Chalced. All these misspellings are said to 
be in Domesday. They may be misprints, 
but in that case the venue is merely chang 
from the field of error to that of super- 
fluity. What possible object is gained by 
repeating, after an interval of a few months, 
a statement that has already appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’? 

I have on a former occasion suggested 
that newspaper extracts should not be 


i 
i 
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inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ unless the statements 
contained in them have been most carefully 
verified. The writer in the London Argus, 
who is quoted at the second reference, says 
in a superior way that Mr. Alfred Beavor, in 
his ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ 

“would have us believe that this (7. ¢., the Domes- 
day Chelched) is none other than the Cealchythe 
where Anglican synods were held in the period 
of the Mercian supremacy ”; 

and he arrives at the conclusion that 


“the most favourable verdict that can be given 
in the circumstances is one of not proven.” 

The opinion of modern scholars is that the 
identity of the two places is proved so far as 
any ancient geographical fact can be proved. 
I gave the names of some authorities in my 
former note. To these must be added Mr. 
J.R. Green in his ‘Conquest of England,’ and, 
if I am not mistaken, Haddan and Stubbs in 
their ‘Councils.’ Being away from my books, 
I cannot at this moment refer to that work, 
but perhaps the Rev. E. MarsHALL, or some 
other scholarly correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
may be able to say if my impression is 
correct or not. W. F. Pripeaux. 

45, Pall Mall, 


“Mopestest ” (9 §. i. 448; ii. 91, 238).— 
Mr. YARDLEY, at the last reference, has not 
touched my contention that, except in dis- 
syllables ending in y and e, adjectives of 
more than one syllable are “ usually” com- 
pared by prefixing to the positive more and 
most. 1 did not say that to this rule there 
were no exceptions, but I now do say that 
such exceptions were always comparatively 
rare, and that, except with writers who 
affect singularity, they are now very uncom- 
mon. Mr. YARDLEY has appealed to Milton, 
and therefore to Milton I go; not, however, 
to his poetry, where the necessity of the 
verse may have imposed unusual forms, but 
to his prose writings, where he was untram- 
melled in his choice. I take as an example 
his ‘Eikonoklastes,’ which, whatever may be 
thought of its theme, is acknowledged on all 
hands to be a masterpiece in English compo- 


sition. In ‘Eikonoklastes’ (‘ Milton’s Prose 
Works,’ Bohn, vol. i. pp. 307-496), omitting 
dissyllables ending in y or e, of adjectives 
of more than one syllable I find sixty-nine 
compared by poeng to the positive more 
and most, while there are only five with the 
other form. These five are “faithfullest” | 
(p. 340), “ seldomest” (p. 345), “artificialest” | 
(p. 347), “dissolutest” (p. 379), and “cun-| 
ningest ” (p. 471). Of the five, one, “faith- 
fullest,” seems to have been chosen for 
alliterative effect—“ fittest and faithfullest.” | 


Elsewhere we find “worthiest and most 
faithful” (p. 343), and “more faithful” (p. 
448). In four instances where two adjectives 
in the comparative or superlative occur 
together Milton is careful to give to each its 
regular form. These instances are “holiest 
and most religious” (p. 314), “boldest and 
most impetuous ” (p. 332), “much nearer and 
much more worl. (p. 395), and “strangest 
and most impious” (p. 492). To this careful 
habit there is only one exception, “shrewdest 
and cunningest ” (p. 471). 

As to “ modestest,” not even the authority 
of Goldsmith will convince me that it is other 
than a very ugly word. It sounds like 
“modest” pronounced by a man with a 
stutter. R, M. Spence, D.D. 


The s before ¢ is particularly melodious ; 
and I think that we } not get too much of 
the sound in modestest. There is a well- 
known passage of Horace :— 
Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti: 
Tempus abire tibi est. 
The first line has only one liquid in it. But 
it is exceedingly euphonious, chiefly in con- 
sequence of the st sound, which occurs three 
times in the line. It must be allowed that 
there are intervals between the repetition of 
this sound, and that the doubling of the 4, 
and perhaps also the sound of the s and ¢, 
when not in conjunction, contribute to the 
harmony. I take the opportunity of noticing 
a parallel passage to this of Horace in 
Babrius. I do not know that it has been 
observed before :— 
BéBpwxa rérwxa Kai rdons 
tpudas Kaipos, por 
Fable 60. 
The poetry of Horace is filled with reminis- 
cences of sop. E. YARDLEY. 


SEDAN Cuarrs IN ScoTLanpD (9 §. ii. 165, 
195).—Does not the reviewer in the Atheneum, 
and Mr. Tuomas BayNeE also, mean bath 
chairs? Surely sedan chairs had no wheels. 

Frank Penny, Senior Chaplain. 

Fort. St. George. 


Rosert Burton’s ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
Writers ii. 1, 131, 295).—In my 


b-4 at the last reference the surname in 


is Work | Venus and Adonis by Wm. 
Shake-spear,” should have been printed 
Shake-Spear (7.¢., Spear with a capital 8), 
the hyphen occurring in ‘N. & Q. being 
in the original MS. * the ‘ Lucrece’ entry 
there is no hyphen in the original. 

The last paragraph of the reply is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Parker’s note, and not my 
own words. S. Harris. 
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Frevp-N aMeEs (9* ii. 86, 155).—There is a 
considerable tract of country called “ Bull- 
hassocks” in the parish of Haxey, Lincoln- 
shire. A local writer thus explains the 
name :— 

“Hassocks are tufts of rushes or coarse grass ; 
and the prefix ‘ bull’ means strong. The place has 
taken its name from the large round tufts of grass 
standing above the common level of the field.”— 
* Place-Names’ (of the Isle of Axholme), by J. K. 
Johnstone. 

Cc. C. B. 


On an old plan of an estate near Heden- 
ham, Norfolk, are the following names of 
fields: Tear Coat Grove, Tear Coat Moyes, 
Home Close, Nonsuch Piece, Further Moyes, 
Seething Close. 

On the plan of an estate in Suffolk, dated 
1725: Hempland (afterwards called the 
Bleach), Garden Pightle, Little Cunnister, 
and Killn Hill (no vestige of a kiln is shown, 
proving the survival of the old designation). 

Harry Sree. 


Slade, “a long flat piece of ground lying 
low and wet.” See Ash’s ‘Dictionary,’ pub. 
1775. 

Slade, A.-S. sled, slade, a valley (Somner) ; 
“a path or way in the vales between the 
mountains (Lye).” See Richardson’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ pub. 1858. 

Slade Ms. sled, “a little dell or valley ; a 
glade ; also a flat piece of low moist ground.” 
See Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ pub. 1883. 

Joun H. JossEiyn. 

Ipswich. 

Slade means a wet place in a wood. 

Shoulder of Mutton may be derived either 
from “ham,” a well-known field-name in 
Berks, or from a public-house sign. 

Hough Close. Query Ave or how, a (Danish?) 
burial-place ? 

Kettle Muse: mewse, a hole or way through 


a hedge. ate Cattle Meuse ? 
‘ Close, a small grass field attached to a 
arm. 


Shovel Board, an old game. 

Sparvin’s Wood also occurs as a Berkshire 
field-name. 

I fancy A.-S. terms for different sorts of 
plough-land or animals would explain some 
of the names. Emma Etiz. Tuoyrs. 


“SquaB” (9 §S. ii. 167).—It is years since 
I saw a “squab,” and I should say this article 
of furniture is now rare, even in Derby- 
shire, where in the living room of every 
workman's cottage this was an indispensable 
“household god,” upon which the good man 
of the house rested his weary bones after his 
tea, which was also his supper. Squabs were 


distinct from sofas—these in the best rooms. 
A squab was made in two or three patterns. 
One might be called a “settle” from its 
shape—a low seat, six feet long, on four 
short legs, the bed eighteen inches wide, 
sloping slightly backward to prevent persons 
= off, a receding back two feet high, 
and low arms at each end. Seldom was the 
seat cushioned. Two other forms there were, 
both without backs, and one of them with 
only one arm, the other with a hinged end, 
a pillow support. These stood against the 
wall next the fireplace, under the window. 
Squabs were ordinary seats by day, resting- 
places in the evening, and with big families 
were made up as beds at night. Squab must 
not be confounded with the long settle once 
common in every alehouse. The long settle 
—many said “lang”—had a back which often 
reached within a foot of the ceiling of the 
room, and was fastened by means of stays to 
beams. The length of these depended upon 
the position they filled. 
THomas RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


The following passage from Canon Parkin- 
son’s ‘The Old Church Clock’ explains what 
a squab is :— 

“*Go behind the squab if you wish not to be 
seen ; you will be safe enough there.’ 

“ This squab was a long oaken seat, or settle, with 
a high wooden back, running from the fireplace half- 
way down the middle of the room. I dare say such 
seats (and very uncomfortable they are) are still to 

found in most of the old farmhouses in the 
North.” 
Ricwarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


“* Squab, a long cushioned couch or stretcher, 
enerally without back and ends, common in oid- 
Sebloned houses, both in town and country.”—‘A 
Glossary of Yorkshire Words and Phrases,’ 1855. 


C. P. Hate. 


Wyatt Famity (9 ii. 289). — Besides 
Hasted’s ‘History of Kent,’ in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September, 1850, will be found 
an interesting paper about the Wyatts, who 
were originally a Yorkshire family. ‘Athene 
Cantabrigia,’ vol. i., ‘Boxley Abbey,’ by the 
late Rev. J. Cave Browne, and ‘ Memories of 
Malling and its Valley,’ by the Rev. C. H. 
Fielding, all contain information about 
members of the Wyatt family of Allington, 
in Kent. ARTHUR Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 

I shall be happy to send Miss Berra 
WYATT seven generations (or even eight in 
a side branch) of the Allington Wyatts, 
beginning with Sir Henry, who was con- 
fined in the Tower in the fifteenth century, 
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but not executed. He was, indeed, said to 
have been saved from starvation by a cat 
bringing him pigeons. His grandson, Sir 
Thomas, was beheaded for treason, but it was 
in the sixteenth century—-1544. 

Sir Henry adopted the barnacles for his 
arms. Earlier, the Wyatts had boars’ heads 
in their arms, as had the Wyatts of Godal- 
ming and Horsted Keynes until 1818. The 

igree of these, from 1600 to 1818, is given 
in the Surrey Archeol. Coll., vol. iii. 
THomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


This short extract may be perhaps of some 
use to your correspondent :— 

“Wyatt (Sir Thomas), an accomplished gentle- 
man of an ancient family in Kent, educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at Oxford. 
Henry VIII. knighted him, and sent him on 
various embassies. He turned the Psalms into 
verse and wrote several elegant sonnets, printed 
with those of E. Surrey. He died in 1531.” 

J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


THe SurvivaL or IN FRANCE 
(7 §. xi. 305).—This communication of 
Sr. SwirHIN appeared on 18 April, 1891. 
18 April, 1850, was the date of my birth ; 
and during the period immediately preced- 
ing that date the Dr. Cunisset of Pouilly-en- 
Auxois who is quoted by M. Cunisset-Carnot 
(son-in-law to the late President and Pro- 
eureur de la République at Dijon) as his 
authority was in attendance upon my 
mother. The line of hills between Pouilly 
and Autun which forms the eastern boundary 
of thedistrict described also forms the western 
ra sear | of the view from the rear of my 
father’s house, and I have often watched the 
sun set behind them. Has Sr. SwirHrn any 
further information on this subject? I my- 
self am inclined to think that M. Cunisset- 
Carnot was hoaxing. My mother certainly 
instructed me as a child in a rite whic 
savoured of Druidism ; but this, of course, 
was only by way of a joke. Whenever I 
happened to lose a tooth, she would tell me : 
“Now go and throw it into the fire, and 
repeat ‘Feu! Feu! Prends ma dent! Rends- 
moi €n une, aussi blanche que de l’argent !’” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


Pau Jones (9 8. ii. 306).—I gladly send 
to ‘N. & Q. without delay the complete son 
desired by M. McM., of Sydney, New South 
Wales. In 1894 I printed it, with other songs 
on Paul Jones of the same date, 1779, in 
the now completed vol. viii. of our Ballad 


Society’s ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ pp. 332 to 335, 


and gave a brief account of the action with 
the Serapis (Capt. Richard Pearson com- 
mander) and the Countess of Scarborough 
(Capt. Thomas Peircy) : both were afterwards 
rewarded for gallantry. It was a fierce 
contest, Jones (whose real name was John 
Paul, not Jones) having the Bon Homme 
Richard, the Alliance, the Pallas, and the 
Vengeance—respectively of 44, 40, 32, and 12 
guns, with a total of 1,020 men. 
PAUL JONES. 
A noble fine Frigate, call’d Richard by name, 
Mounted guns forty-four, out of L’Orient they came, 
For to cruise in the Channel of Old England’s fame, 
With their brave Commodore, Paul Jones was his 
name. 
We had not so cruised above days two or three, 
Than a man from a mast-head a sail he did see ; 
A sail he did see, being a large forty-four : 
Her convoy stood in for the old Yorkshire shore. 
At length the proud Richards came up along side, 
With a long speaking trumpet—‘ From whence 
come ?” he cried. 
“Come, answer me quickly, I have hailed you 


ore, 
Or else a broadside I will into you pour.” 


We received the broadside from the proud English- 
men, 
But soon our brave Yankees return’d it again, 
Broadside for broadside—tive glasses we run, 
When the undaunted flag of the Richards came 
down. 
Our gunner being frightened, to Paul Jones he came, 
Saying, ‘‘ Our ship’s taking water, and is likewise 
in flame.” 
Paul Jones, with a smile, to the gunner replied, 
‘* If we can do no better, we’ll sink alongside.”* 
** Now, my brave boys, we have taken a prize, 
A large forty-four, with a twenty likewise ; 
With twenty-five merchant-men laden with store, 
So we’ll alter our course to the American shore.” 
The fight took place on 23 September, off 
Flamborough Head, where Paul Jones was 
cruising, when he encountered the Baltic 
ships under convoy of the Serapis, which he 
captured, after it had been set on fire four 
times. He sailed in it to the Texel, his 
Richard having been abandoned and sunk. 
J. WoopraLtt Espsworru. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9" §. ii. 307).— 
Silhouette cutting would seem to have been 
a fashionable amusement in the early years 
of the century. As we know, the usual way 
was to place the sitter in —— and to cut 
out a portrait straight off with a pair of 
scissors. This method, however, could hardly 
apply to cleverly posed groups of children at 
play, &c., such as I suppose Mr. ANDREW 


* She sank next day. 
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Tuer refers to. It has struck me that copies| other children, Mary, married to Martin 
for such things, printed in solid black on | Frobisher, Sir Martin’s nephew mentioned in 
white paper, may have been published by | his will. Widmerpoole was a name known in 
Ackermann and others. An illustrated paper | the North; Withipol was not, being that of a 
by Mr. Tuer on ‘The Art of Silhouetting’| Bristol family which had name from a place 
appeared some time ago in the Hnglish Jilus-| called Withypool (Widepolle in Domesday 
trated Magazine; but he says nothing on this | Book), situated “amid wild scenery,” near 
point. Artist. | Dunster. Robert Thorne, a famous Bristol 
on - qth | Merchant trading with Spain, and one of the 
Martin Fropisuer (6" 5S. iii. 311 ; 9" | earliest promoters of Transatlantic adventure 

8. i, 508; ii, 116).—Sir Martin’s paternity | and exploration, married Joan Withipol, the 
seems to be now taken for granted, but) xister of Paul’s grandfather. Thorne was 
critical i is not a strong point with | the founder of the Bristol Grammar School, 
literary men. Even in the ‘Dictionary of| which still uses a shield with Thorne 
National Biogra a we read that Sir Martin impaling Withipol. Dorothy survived Sir 

belonged to a Welsh family,” and that “his | Martin, and married thirdly Sir John Savile, 
father, Bernard Frobisher, of Altofts, died | paron of the Exchequer. Frobisher’s first 
during his ee The first statement has | wife Isabel “ Riggat,” was widow of Thomas 
been disposed of ; the second can be dis-| Rickard, of Snaith, co. York, where he 
proved. Hunter (‘South Yorks,’ i. 32) wrote | married her 30 May, 1559. A. 8. Extts. 
guardedly :— Westininster. 

some genealogical memoranda of nearly con- 
temporary date it is stated that Barnard was the THe GEORGE WoRN BY CHARLEs LI. (9 §. ii. 
fatherof Sir Martin bya daughter of —— York. This 263).—May I be permitted to add that in the 
does not appear in the Visitation (of 1563), but it | Stuart Exhibition of 1889, besides the “Onyx 
receives some corroboration from this circumstance, George of Charles L. (No. 404), lent by Her 


that Sir Martin is known to have had a sister Mai = a 
named Margaret, and the baptism of Margaret, Majesty the Queen, there was an ‘Onyx 
daughter of Barnard Frobisher, is registered at George of the Garter of Prince Charles 


Normanton, in which parish Altofts is situated, on Edward (No. 561), lent by the Duke of Beau- 


10 Feb., 1541. Barnard was buried at Normanton, rq” 

1 Sept., 1542, when Sir Martin must have been 3 at 

| “ Bos-saw !” (9 ii. 226.)— In Yorkshire 


_Now Sir Martin mentions in his will his | this maternal warning is generally pro- 
sister Margaret and her sons Richard and | pounced bab-bah ! and often contracted to 
William Jackson, and the Heralds Visita-| = severe jabba. Usually it is followed by 
tion of Yorks, 1612 (Foster's ed. p. 538), states | the word naughty or dirty. Sometimes one 
that Anthony Jackson, of Killingwoldgrave, | hears “Babba nasty !” when the child tries to 
J.P., married Margery, daughter of Gregory | taste some offensive substance, or “ Babba, 
Frobisher, of Altofts, Esq. Gregory thus poison !” when it stuffs wild berries into its 
would be the name of Sir Martin’s father,| mouth: and at a very early age the child 
and there is no reason to doubt it. From! jearns to speak of everything objectionable 
Dr. Sykes’s notes I find Gregory Frobisher,| a, jatsa, Has it not been pe aoe by 
Gent., was buried at Normanton, 17 May, mothers from bad adapted to the baby lips 
1583, but his children were not baptized there, | which are first taught to say dadda, followed 
nor did he leave a will. In 1566 he, with | jy mamma? H. Sxowpen Warp. 
Ann his wife, passed lands in Altoftes to| 
William Frobyser, Esq.; and in 1575 Gregory| The usual expression in South Lancashire 
Frobysher, Gent., and Ann passed two! is “Ah, bab-ba! Naughty!” or, when the 
messuages in Houghton and Castleford to| baby has conveyed some objectionable sub- 
Martin Greene, Gent. (Dr. Collins, ‘Yorks | stance to its mouth, “Ah, bab-ba! Put it 
Fines,’ i. 325 ; ii. 72). Sir Martin was probably | out!” These vowel sounds correspond more 
named after this Martin Greene, one of the | closely with the suggested derivation than 
Greenes of Horsforth. the form in use in the Midlands ; but is not 
[t may be worth while to correct here the | the word more likely to be the baby-talk 
usual misstatement about Sir Martin’s second | form of bad-bad ? At the moment of writing 
wife Dorothy, daughter of Thomas, Lord | I am informed that “ Ogs-a-Gogs-a-Didlums!” 
Wentworth, of Nettlestead, co. Suffolk. She | ejaculated trochaically, has been used in 
was not “widow of Sir William Widmerpople” | precisely the same way as the above, and in 
(‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ &c.), but of Paul Withipol, | the same district. In the latter case an origin 
of Ipswich, who died in his father’s lifetime, | bordering on the onomatopoetic appears to 
t.e., before 1582, and by whom she had, with| be suggested. The baby, of course, takes 
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notice of emphasis and inflexion, coupled 
with action, and does not identify separate 
vocables very easily. ArtTHuUR MAYALL. 


The expression bob-Law! is evidently of 
Celtic derivation ; in fact, the last syllable 
seems to be a pure Celtic word. The word 
baw is the Welsh for “dirt,” “earth,” and is 
often applied to anything valueless. od 
seems to be a corruption of the word pw 
(pron. poo), which means “to cast away 
from,” “to avoid.” The fact that the expres- 
sion pw-baw is much used in Wales at the 
present time lends colour to this explana- 
tion; but there it has a different significa- 
tion, and is used as an interjection indicating 
contempt. Ap CapDRAWD. 

Llangynwyd. 


S. ANDREA DELLE Fratre, Rome (9" §. ii. 
168, 297). — When I read Abbé Gerbet’s 
account of the conversion of the rich Jew 
in 1842, which Sr. SwrrHrn describes as a 
“miracle of grace,” 1 felt inclined to protest. 
On reflection, however, St. SwitHrn is 
perfectly correct. It is, indeed, a miracle of 
grace—if true. For assuredly the mere 
“absorption” of a wealthy Hebrew into the 
fold—‘“dont tous ses intéréts temporels 
devaient empécher sa conversion”—is miracle 
enough to gratify ordinary appetites. But 
when the conversion is procured in the 
extraordinary manner told by the Abbé, it 
becomes a miracle of miracles. The whole 
story is so romantic, the scenes shift so 
rapidly, like bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, 
and the transformation is so instantaneous, 
that there is primd facie no room to question 
its credibility. “Une force irrésistible l’y a 
entrainé ; il y est tombé A genoux, et il a été 
& linstant chrétien.” It is needless to 
inquire who were the eye-witnesses of this 
remarkable metamorphosis, or what were 
the outward and visible manifestations of 
Christian grace. For all that I should not 

surprised if the scientific inquirer after 
truth, whatever may be his creed, were to 
raise his eyebrows or smile. Had the neo- 
phyte been a poor starving Russian refugee, 
the conversion would not have startled even 
the credulous Abbé; but the man was a 
wealthy banker's son, and therefore no 
human agency could have been brought to 
bear upon his theological eccentricity of 
action. The Pope and the cardinals were all 
mystified. Credunt quia incredthile. 

M. L. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Morro (9" §. ii. 227).—The motto, if 
classical, will probably be found in Colu- 


mella or Juvenal. Its figurative meaning 
may be given as “Their fortunes are firmly 
fixed.” In the Yorkshire vernacular there is 
a similar expression, “They ’re independent 
mony a time owre” (many a time over). 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“ HorsE-MARINE” (9 ii. 26, 112).—Asa 
Scot I may see a joke “ wi’ deeficultie,” and 
I must confess the above compound word 
raises no smile in me. 

In the first place I do not believe it carries 
any allusion to the Royal Marines, and in the 
second place if it did it would be devoid of 
any fun whatever. 

The Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry boast (and they have 
many good reasons to boast) that they serve 
both on sea and on land, where duty calls, 
and when on shore their field officers are 
mounted as in any other regiment in the ser- 
vice; so that a “horse-marine” is no more 
a rara avis on Southsea Common or Walmer 
beach than a mounted Life Guardsman is in 
Whitehall. At mess dinners I have heard 
empty wine bottles called “ marines” for the 
all-sufficient reason that an empty bottle, 
like a Royal Marine, is a jolly good fellow 
who has done his duty anil is ready to do it 
again. 

Tommy Atkins and Jack Tar are good- 
natured fellows, and take kindly to a little 
bit of “chaff” about their corps, but one 
must have served with them to understand 
their allusions. sprit de corps is the back- 
bone of the services, and onak sobriquets as 
“Death or Glory Boys,” the “ Cherubims,” 
the “ Dirty Half Hundred,” the “ Buffs,” the 
“ Billy Ruffians,” the “Excels,” the “ Pontius 
Pilate Guards,” the “ Light Bobs,” the “Old 
Canaries,” and dozens of others had their 
rise in regimental traditions which should 
assuredly be gathered together and published 
for the benefit of the “ pékins,” and the 
glorification of our army and navy. 

Water HAMILTON. 


I should think that the earliest mention of 
this interesting arm of the forces must be 
the following in Moliére’s ‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, 1659. In scéne xii. Le Vicomte de 
Jodelet says to Mademoiselles Madelon and 
Cathos, who are listening awribus arrectis :-— 

‘Notre connaissance s'est faite ’armée; et la 
premiére fois que nous nous vimes il commandait 
un régiment de cavalerie sur les galéres de Malte.” 
To which Le Marquis de Mascarille replies :— 
“Tl est vrai: mais vous étiez pourtant dans 
l'emploi avant que j’y fusse ; et je me souviens que 
je nétais que petit officier encore, que vous com- 


mandiez deux mille chevaux,” 
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One would ry that the chief instru- 
ment of the band of Jodelet’s horse-marines 
must have been “la trompette marine,” also 
mentioned by Moliére (‘ Le Bourgeois-Gentil- 
homme,’ Acte II. scéne i.). See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 §. ii. 78, s.v. ‘ Boot and Saddle.’ 

JONATHAN BoucuieEr. 


Taken in connexion with the original query 
under the above heading, I think that there 
can be little doubt that the above creature 
is identical with the sea-horse described on 
p- 193 of “Heraldry Ancient and Modern 
including Boutell’s Heraldry, edited an 
revised, with additions, by 8. T. Aveling,” &c., 
London, 1892 

** Sea-horse, a horse with a fin in place of a mane, 
pe feet webbed, and the hinder part like a tish’s 
tail.” 

As to the old joke about “ horse-marines,” 
I pointed out many years ago in these 
columns that they really existed in our 
service, as one of our most distinguished 
cavalry regiments, viz., the 17th Lancers, at 
that time the 17th Light Dragoons, actuall 
served for some time during the eighteent 
century as marines on board ship and assisted 
in the capture of some of the West Indian 
islands. 

I am also under the impression that the 
present uniform of the navy—blue with 
white facings—was derived from that of the 
17th Lancers or vice versd, in consequence of 
the above connexion, and have seen it so 
stated, but have forgotten the reference. 

C. Harris. 

The late Admiral Smyth in his ‘Sailor’s 
Word - Book’ explains this term as an 
awkward, lubberly person, one out of place. 
Dr. Ogilvie in the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ 
adopts this meaning, and adds “as a cavalry 
force would be in a sea fight.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Kettic REMAINS IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
S. ii. 268).—Mr. AcKERLEY will find copious 
information in Dr. Greenwell’s ‘ British Bar- 
rows’; also in the Transactions of the 
Berwickshire Naturalist Club for 1864, in 
G. Tate’s ‘Ancient Sculptured Rocks of 
Northumberland’; and for 1885 by Dr. 
Hardy on ‘Urns and other Antiquities 
found round the Southern Skirts of the 
G. H. THompson. 

Alnwick. 


“A rampt poo” §. ii. 307).-—-Dialect is 
not one of my studies; but as I find in a 
lossary of Yorkshire words, “ Yoo, a fool,” I 
cave no hesitation in pronouncing “a fampt 


doo” to be a mystification of “a damned fool.” 
The practice of interchanging the initial 
letters of a pair of words is a Fit of vulgar 
facetiousness that has been in vogue for more 
than half a century ; my father, who died in 
1848, would often say in fun that he was 
going to “poke a smipe.” When I was a boy 
there was a special name for this kind of 
talk. Was it “St. Giles’s Greek”? 
F. ADAMs. 

[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. ] 


THe Manor or Lisson (9 §. i. 181; ii, 
283).—The extract oo at the last refer- 
ence interests me. In December, 1881, I read 
a paper before the Philological Society on 
‘Anglo-Saxon Pet Names, of which a 
synopsis was duly printed in the Proceedings 
(vol. for 1882-3-4). In the course of it I 
offered (1) a list of the certain examples of 
abbreviations used as pet names by the side 
of their fuller forms in Anglo-Saxon ; (2) an 
attempt to explain the many hitherto unex- 
plained Anglo-Saxon names as having been 
originally such pet names. Under this latter 
head I suggested, very tentatively, that the 
Lylla of the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ might be derived 
from the adjective lytel. My excuse for 
drawing attention to my own work must be 
the resemblance of this name to Lilla and 
Lulla, together with a hope that the whole of 
my article may prove useful to Cot. Pripgavux. 

JAMES Piatt, Jun. 


Lille being the Danish for /itt/e, it appears 
not unlikely that it has given rise to a per- 
sonal name, such as is found in Lillesbeam, 
Lillesham, Lillarbroc, &e. 


Sunderland. 


Atcurn (9" §. ii. 265).—According to 
Walter Walsh’s ‘Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement’ (p. 240), the Society of St. 
Osmund was formed in 1889 for the purpose 
of introducing ceremonies based on the 
Sarum Missal into the Church of England 
by aiding those who wished to do so, by 
ublishing books, and by directing studies. 
n February, 1897, the Society was dissolved, 
but was at once reorganized as the Alcuin 
Club. This club has the same object as the 
society, but is much more numerous and 
active. M. N. G. 


JAMES PEACOCK. 


Greatest HEAT RECORDED IN ENGLAND 
(9™ §. ii. 180, 255, 314).—The extremes of out- 
door temperature in England vary more than 
123 degrees. The greatest heat probably on 
record was registered in the valley of the Med- 
way on 22 July, 1868, when the thermometer at 


Tonbridge stood in theshadeat 1004°F. Eleven 
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years later, in December, 1879, fifty - five 
degrees of frost were recorded at Blackadder, 
in Berwickshire, 7.¢., twenty-three degrees 
below zero F. More remarkable, however, 
than the heat in summer were the hot winters 
of 1748 and 1857, and the warm Januaries of 
1877, 1884, and 1898. R. B. 
Upton. 


Some ArricAN NAMES OFTEN MIs- 
PRONOUNCED (9 §. i. 466; ii. 52, 96, 152, 
193, 310).—If I may be allowed one last 
word, I would say that Magdala is pro- 
nounced Magdala simply because of our 
incorrigible English habit of mispronoun- 
cing foreign words. Why does every other 
Englishman call Modéna, Modéna, and Cor- 
dova, Cordéva? Why does everybody say 
Himalaya instead of the euphonious and 
correct Himalaya? Why do we generally 
hear from the lectern Dalilah, Zerubbabel, 
and Lama Sabachthani, and not Dalilah, 
Zerubbabel, and Lama Sabachthani? I 
hardly think Mr. Piatr’s explanation will 
fit the case, as in my long experience of Ara 
dialects I have never found Mustafa pro- 
nounced otherwise than Mustafa. Nor does 
this word illustrate his canon, for the first 
syllable of Mustafa is not long, but short. 
But to take an Arabic word of which the 
first syllable 7s long, say Mimenin in Amiru- 
|-Mamenin. Surely Mr. Piatt has never heard 
the penultimate of this word lengthened. I 
hardly feel disposed to dogmatize, but if I 
were, I should say that when the last syllable 
of a trisyllabic Arabic word is long and 
accented, the first syllable has also a stress. 
A good example of this rule is the name 
Sulaiman, where the penultimate is long and 
yet is never accented, a stress being laid on 
the first syllable and a forcible accent on the 
last. Musalman is another well-known in- 
stance, in which the stress on the first syllable 
generally tempts the Englishman to double 
the letter s. 

In reply to Mr. Brestar, I would observe 


that [ did not cite xdipo as the transliteration 
of Magdala, but of Maqdala, as the name is 
a in Amharic. Magdala is situated in the 
Wollo Galla country, and there are no grounds 
for thinking the name is Semitic or connected 
in any way with the Hebrew Migdol or the 
Aramaic Magdala. W. F. Pripeavx. 
45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Houmery- Dumpty (9 ii. 307).—-I am 
sorry to say that I cannot give Dr. Murray 
anyabsolute proof of theexistence of Humpty- 
Dumpty before the date he mentions (1848), 

ut [have strong reason for believing that 


the gentleman or lady (I am uncertain as to 
the sex) was flourishing at a much earlier 
period. I well remember reading, at about 
the time of the repeal of the corn laws, in a 
provincial newspaper—the LZastern Counties 
Herald, I think, but of this I am not certain 
—the following parody of the Humpty- 
Dumpty jingle :— 

Dumpy-monopoly sat on a wall, 

Dumpy-monopoly had a great fall ; 

All the Duke’s horses and all the Duke’s men 

Can’t set Dumpy-monopoly up again. 


Verses are rarely parodied until they become 
widely known in their original form. 
EpwarpD PEacock. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“SABLE SHROUD” (9 §. i. 445; ii. 133, 231).— 
Surely Beatrice never meant “that she would 
rather lie in a shroud” than marry a man 
with a beard. There seems to me no neces- 
sary connexion between the passage in Pope 
and the remark of Beatrice. Woollen, frieze, 
or worsted blankets were probably the only 
bed-covering of humble folk in Shakespeare's 
time, the well-to-do possibly only affording 
themselves the luxury of linen sheets between. 
We know how carefully such things were 
often kept in well-carved linen chests. 
Woollen being a home manufacture, linen a 
foreign produce, the one would be cheaper 
easily obtained than 
Again, the saying among poorer people, “ Born 
on the wrong side of the blanket p used for 
illegitimacy, seems to imply this. I would 
refer your readers to a passage in ‘ The Fable 
of the Bees,’ pp. 377-9, in the chapter en- 
titled “A Search into the Nature of Society,” 
edition published in 1728, for some reference 
to this Act about woollen and its working 


Probably corpses were wrapped in woollen 
long before the Act was passed which com- 


pelled people to bury them in this manner. 
E. YARDLEY. 


‘THE YORKSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL JOURNAL’ 
(9 S. ii. 240).—At the above reference there 
is quoted an inscription of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, concerning which the writer remarks 
that the beginning was slightly altered from 
the old form of words to make it tally with 
modern thought. In the burial-ground at 
Rowley, Massachusetts, the gravestone of my 
ancestor Mrs. John Pickard (born Jean 
Crosby) bears the following inscription, in 
which the alteration of an old form to suit 
Puritan times occurs at the end :— 

Here lyes y* body | of Mrs. Jean Pickard | wife 


of Mr. John | Pickard who died | February y* 20, 
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1715/16 | Aged 89 years. | For this departed soul | 
& all y* rest | that Christ hath purchased | They 
shall be Bless‘ed. 


AuTHoRS OF Quotations WANTED (8 §. 
i. 329 ; vii. 209, 339).— 


The hand that rocks the cradle, &c. 


I enclose a cutting from the Church Family Nevws- 
paper (5 Feb., 1897), which I think answers this 
query : 

“ The origin of the well-known phrase, ‘The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,’ has at last 
been discovered. It has long defied research; but 
a Miss Roberts, writing to an American journal, 
tells how many years ago John Brougham, Lester 
Wallack, Artemus Ward, and others used to meet, 
after the play, at Windhurst’s in Park Row. One 
night the question, ‘ What rules the world?’ arose, 
and various opinions were expressed. William 
Ross Wallace, who was present, retired before long, 
and some time later called Thomas J. Leigh from the 
room, and handed to him a poem which he had just 
written. Mr. Leigh read it aloud to the company, 
and Mr. Brougham made a happy little speech of 
acknowledgment. The thing was entitled * What 
Rules the World?’ and the first stanza ran :— 

They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 

He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er lesser powers that be ; 

But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rules the world. 


Miss Roberts obtained these facts from Mr. Leigh 
three years ago.—J.” G. H. J. 
(9 S. ii. 228.) 
A ge a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct, 
E’en in the noisome weed, 
is from the Rev. James Hurdis, D.D., ‘The Village 
Curate’ (ed. 1810), p. 33. I think I saw it answered 
in ‘N. &Q.’ 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names, &c., in the Works 
of Dante. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

THAT yeoman’s service is being rendered by English 

scholarship to the study of Dante is made abund- 

antly evident by a reference to our columns. No 
long time ago (see 8 S. vi. 479) we congratulated 
our readers on the appearance of an edition of the 
complete works of Dante issued from the Claren- 
don Press, in a shape equally handsome, accurate, 
and convenient, under the care of Dr. Moore. This 
was but one of many works equally serviceable and 
admirable we owe to the Clarendon Press. To that 
edition, the most useful we know, Mr. Paget 

Toynbee appended a full index of proper names and 

notabilia. This index forms the basis of the ex- 

tended and much more ambitious and important 
work he now issues. Not the first effort is it to 


supply, in the convenient form of a dictionary, the 
information for want of which the student of Dante 
is frequently at fault. Commentaries upon Dante 
constitute a literature in themselves, as the student, 
despairing of mastering a fraction, is but too well 
aware. The idea of the present work was found, 
Mr. Toynbee tells us, in the ‘ Vocabolario Dantesco ; 
ou, Dictionnaire Critique et. Raisonné de la Divine 
Comédie de Dante Alighieri’ of L. G. Blane, pub. 
lished at Leipzig in 1852. This work, translated 
seven years later into Italian, has now run through 
five editions. It is confined, however, to the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ and, as it includes the voca- 
bulary of the poems, gives but very brief articles on 
the proper names. Other publications, some of 
them of asufficiently ambitious nature—one, indeed, 
extending to seven volumes —followed. None of 
these fulfils entirely the purposes for which Mr. 
Toynbee’s dictionary is intended, and none cer. 
tainly supplies the requisite information in a form 
so commodious. An ‘Encyclopedia Dantesca,’ by 
Dr. G. A. Scartazzini, is in progress, but has as yet 
reached but half way through the alphabet. 

The edition of Dante which the student who con- 
sults the ‘ Dictionary’ is supposed to use is that edited 
by Dr. Moore, and mentioned above, which com- 
prises the whole of the works, in Italian and Latin, 
in poetry and in prose. As this edition is cheap as 
well as excellent, the man who is bold enough to 
own books cannot do better than put it on his 
shelves by the side of the ‘ Dictionary,’ which, how- 
ever, it does not match in size. (Might it not be 
convenient to publish an edition of the works of 
dimensions similar to those of the ‘ Dictionary’? 
So far as regards the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ though the 
Oxford ‘ Dante’ may be the best, any edition will 
serve, as we have tested by using the ‘ Dictionary’ 
with Dayman’s ‘ Dante,’ 1865, which, though not, 
verhaps, quite up to date in scholarship, and, we 
ancy, not very easily accessible, has at least the 
advantage, for the beginner, of having on opposite 
pages the Italian text and a translation into ferza 
rima which is deficient neither in closeness nor in 
happiness. To give an instance. Under the word 
‘Gigante’ we are referred to ‘ Purgatorio,’ xxxii. 
152, and under ‘ Feroce drudo’ to 1. 155 of the same 
canto. The reference is easy to Dayman, 
whose note to the passages conforms to some 
extent with that of Mr. Toynbee. Under ‘ Arrigo’ 
(the fourth of the name), which, of course, comes 
early in the book, we find ample information on a 
subject of constant interest and unending contro- 
versy among scholars. Prince Henry of England, 
second son of Henry II., is spoken of, owing to the 
fact that he was twice crowned in his father’s life- 
time, as the young king (7/ re giorane). The majority 
of MSS. and early editions read “re Giovanni,” 3 
natural slip on the part of half-informed scribes. 
As will be expected by those familiar with Dr. 
Moore’s criticism on the point, Mr. Toynbee gives 
forth no uncertain utterance, saying that Gioranm 
is “ almost certainly the result of a copyist’s error.” 
There are, apart from ‘Arrigo d’ Inghilterra’ 
and ‘ Arrigo Manardi,’ eight entries under ‘ Arrigo. 
The student who seeks to appraise the information 
supplied in the ‘ Dictionary’ cannot do better than 
refer to these, which occupy nine closely print 
columns. A good share of the work is naturally 
taken up with classical names, as Ovid (who 
appears under ‘Ovidius,’ ‘Ovidio,’ and ‘ Ovidio 
Beestere's, Cicero, Calliope, Lachesis, &c. Under 
words such as ‘ Beatitudine,’ ‘Quadrivio,’ ‘Las 
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suriosi,’ full information is supplied. The student | 
will naturally turn to ‘ Beatrice ‘and ‘ Virgilio,’ where 
the utility ot the volume is very plainly exhibited, 
as well as to familiar names such as ‘ La Pia,’ 
‘Francesca,’ and *Ugolino.’ It is only by a close 
investigation that the amount of painstaking 
erudition in the book can be understood, and only 
by constant employment that the full utility can be 
gauged. We commend the work to our readers as 
one of the most notable and praiseworthy con- | 
tributions to the literature of Dante that England | 
—or, indeed, any country—has supplied. We may | 
add that Mr. Toynbee hopes, ‘Se tanto lavaro in 

bene assommi !” to issue a companion work dealing 

with the vocabulary of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ the 

‘Canzoniere,’ the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ and the ‘ Convivio.’ 


3 Christi College, Cambridge. By Thomas 
Fowler, D.D. (Robinson.) 
A FEW years ago (see 8" S. iii. 339) we congratulated | 
the President of Corpus Christi upon the com- 
pletion of a history of his college, which did some- 
thing to wipe off from Oxford the reproach of 
neglecting its own eminently interesting and im- 
portant history. This work, first issued by the 
Oxford University Press, has now been compressed 
into a volume (the fourth) of the popular histories 
of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. That the 
history in its present state is so useful to the anti- 
quary as in its more ambitious form is not claimed 
in its behalf. It serves, however, admirably the 
urpose for which it is intended, and conveys 
Prightl and lucidly an account of the founder of 
the a fom his associates and successors, of the fine 
library (which won the commendation of Erasmus), 
the portraits, and the superb plate still happily, 
though to the bewilderment of some, in the posses- 
sion of the college. Abundant interest will always 
attend Foxe’s ‘“‘beehive,” as the founder affec- 
tionately calls it, a place Walton describes as 
“noted for an eminent library, strict students, and 
remarkable scholars.” Not always so renowned 
was it, and there were times when the ill lives of 
some of those in authority brought it into not 
wholly undeserved condemnation. It has, how- 
ever, kept up its association with scholarship and 
intellect, from the days of Jewel, Reynolds, Hooker, 
and Jackson to those of Copleston and Arnold. 
Considering that it has always been one of the 
smallest of the colleges, its career is honourable in 
all respects, as any student of the ‘ Pelican Records,’ 
now seven and a half years in existence, well knows. 
On the merits of Dr. Fowler’s book we have not to 
dwell afresh. It is well worthy of the place it 
holds. A few illustrations by the Oxford Camera 
Club add greatly to its attraction. 


The Reader's Handbook. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Dr. BREWER, as our readers are aware, did not live 
to see through the press the revised and enlarged 
edition of his ‘ Reader's Handbook.’ He was, how- 
ever, ripe in years when he joined the majority, 
and he left his work in a state in which it could be 
completed by his daughter, whose labours have 
been further lightened by the assistance of Mr. 
Briscoe, of the Nottingham Library, and other 
experts, her friends. More than sixteen years have 
by since the previous edition saw the light, 

in that time the range of literature brought 
under view has been greatly enlarged. The present 


edition is, consequently, a great advance upon its 


predecessor, and is one of the most useful and 
trustworthy works the reader can have at his hand. 
There is, necessarily, no finality in a work of this 
class, which may well make periodical appear- 
ances. The list of works given is very greatly 
enlarged. It is as regards English literature in 
general, and Scott in particular, that the chief 
improvement is visible. In this respect the 
volume is comprehensive. The time has, how- 
ever, come when Ibsen and Maeterlinck should be 
comprised, and we look in vain for ‘ Pélléas and 
Mélisande.’ It is satisfactory, under ‘ Memnon,’ 
to find the name of Prince Memnon’s sister, im- 
mortalized by Milton, and also the *‘ starred Ethiop 
queen,” or Cassiopea, who is miscalled ‘‘ Ethiop’s 
queen.” For these we are thankful ; but we should 
like to have had Camus also, which to some readers 
is no less puzzling. ‘*‘ Camp-Basso” should be Campo- 
Basso. A great many names of characters in old 
are given. A consultation of ‘The Reader's 
andbook’ will save many references to our 
columns, from which, however, very much of the 
information supplied has been garnered. 


The Cathedral Church of Southwell. By the Rev. 
Arthur Dimock, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

To the excellent and popular “ Cathedral Series” of 
Messrs. Bell has now been added a history of South- 
well Cathedral. In respect of this edifice we are in 
a position different from any we have held in deal- 
ing with the previous volumes, Southwell being the 
only English cathedral church we have not visited. 
That it will repay a journey we knew before read- 
ing Mr. Dimock’s history or seeing the thirty-eight 
illustrations with which it is accompanied. Mr. 
Dimock has inherited his affection for Southwell, 
his father and other members, apparently, of his 
family having been concerned with its history. Full 
justice is done to the Norman work, of which the 
puilding supplies fine specimens, and the book seems 
worthy in ail respects of its companionship. 


A Book of Sundry Draughtes, principally serving 
for Glasivers and not Impertinent for Plasterers, 
dc. London, 1615. (Leadenhall Press.) 

THERE are times when the reviewer finds his 

affectation of omniscience at fault, and is obliged 

to confess himself a sharer in human ignorance and 
infirmities. Such a state of affairs is reached when 

we essay to do justice to the curious work a 

facsimile of which is issued from the Leadenhall 
ress. The author, Walter Gedde or Gidde—he 

signs himself both ways—is to be found in no 
biographical dictionary. His book is entered with- 
out his name in the Stationers’ Register, under 

6 November, 1615, to Master Dight, and is priced 

vj" (see Arber, vol. iii. p. 265). It appears in the 

* Bibliographer’s Manual’ with the comment, “A 

curious work, containing numerous and various 

specimens of windows in the Gothic style,” and in 
the printed ‘Catalogue of Books in the Library of 
the British Museum,’ p. 682, and was re-edited in 

1848 by the distinguished antiquary Henry Shaw. 

These few scanty gleanings concerning it have not 

been obtained without a good deal of trouble and 

research. Concerning the author himself nothing 
whatever is to be ascertained. The copy from 
which the present reprint in facsimile was taken 
was No. 1714 in the sale of the second portion 
of the Ashburnham Library, and was sold at 

Messrs. Sotheby’s on 6 December, 1897, for 14/., 

which means, as the note of the new publisher tells 
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us, at its weight in gold. The same note seems to 
be in error in stating that no copy of the original 
edition is in the British Museum. ‘The facsimile is 
beautifully executed, and is enclosed in a parchment 
binding with leather thongs, also facsimiled from 
the original volume. The engraved title is enclosed 
in a well-executed border with geometrical designs, 
birds, and fruit. To the designs Gedde prefixes a 
well-written and excellent preface “to the willing 
ractisers of glazeing and anneiling in Glasse.” 
e supplies also directions how to make and order 
the square. A second title-page, also ornamental, 
oppeers at sig. C 3, and is in part reproduced at 
. Other well-executed designs of a furnace for 
“anneiling in Glasse” and the like are given. 
“ Many of the designs, which are over one hundred 
in number, are beautiful.” The reprint is equally 
spirited, handsome, and intelligent. What may be 
the value in present days of the work as a trade 
compilation we cannot say. It is, however, a boo 
to delight the antiquary and the man of taste, and 
is worthy of the reputation of the spirited firm to 
which it is due. 


The Old Chelsea Bun-Shop. By the Author of ‘ Mary 
Powell.’ (Nimmo.) 

One by one Mr. Nimmo is reprinting, in a handsome 
form, and with pretty and helpful illustrations by 
Messrs. John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, all the 
antiquarian writings of the author of ‘ Mar Powell.’ 
They constitute pleasant and healthy, if not very 
stimulating fare, and are precisely the class of works 
by which youth may be edified and suck in what 
may almost be called surreptitious information. 
Those who remember the old Chelsea Bun-House, 
which lasted until 1839, and was at its best in the 
middle of the last century, are now a small minority. 
Readers of last-century literature are familiar with 
allusions to it in Swift and elsewhere. The story 
now told is, we fancy, wholly fictitious. Apart from 
its interest, however, it preserves admirably the 
colour of the times in which the action is supposed 
to be laid, and gives a xl picture of life in the 
seventeenth century. fn addition to the Bun- 
House it introduces Don Saltero of the Coffee- 
House, for which see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. vi. 328, 472; 
8" S. iii. 128, 235. The work is worthy in all respects 
of the companionship in which it finds itself, and 
constitutes a delightful gift-book. 


The Union of Italy, 1815-1895, By W. J. Stillman, 
L.H.D. (Concordia). (Cambridge, University 


To Dr. Prothero’s ‘Cambridge Historical Series,” 
now on the point of numbering a dozen volumes, 
has been added a work descriptive of Italian 
unity. The author of this, Mr. Stillman, is 
known as a devoted friend to the cause, and in the 
various positions, official or other, he occupied had 
the opportunity of seeing many of the events he 
depicts. If, after dwelling near forty years in Italy 
and forming intimacies with her statesmen, 
soldiers, and patriots, he holds pessimistic views 
concerning the future of the country, it is because 
he is of opinion that its liberties were too easily 
won, or, in the very words quoted by him, that ‘* Too 
uickly and too easily was Italy made.” The story of 
the making of Italy grows increasingly interesting 
as it progresses, and the latest chapters are the 
most stimulating. Through an almost interminable 
series of defeats Italy went on to the attainment 
of her desires, and by the aid of her allies 


she was able in the long run to realize her 
dreams. Mr. Stillman tells carefully and sym. 
pathetically the story with which he deals. It is 
to some extent destructive of consecutive interest 
that the narrative has to be made piecemeal, and 
that we have to go from the history of Piedmont to 
that of Tuscany, and again to that of Naples and 
Licily or the States of the Church. Amid many 
records of want of capacity we come on the exploits 
of Garibaldi. The narrative is instructive and 
satisfactory rather than stimulating. England's 
part in it is in the main honourable, though it is, of 
course, disturbing to us that the chief efforts of 
Italy were directed against Austria, our constant 
and faithful ally. All-important to Italy was the 
aid furnished by France, though it had to be dearly 
purchased, and, as far as the result is concerned 
was grudgingly accorded. The volume is welj 
worthy of attention, but cannot claim to rank with 
the most readable of the series. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


W. H. W.—The question has become purely per- 
sonal, and has lost its interest to our readers. 


NOTICE. 

. Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to Publisher’— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Terms oF SvuBSCRIPTION BY PosT 

For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 

For Twelve Months ..  ... ove i 
For Six Months ... ese one 
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MESSE. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
Kare 


one of the Largest Stocks of High-Class Rooks, Man’ 
Engravings, and Mezzotint Portraits in Great Britain, and they 
can —— supply Books Out of Print from their Large Stock. 
Catalogues Monthly. —12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily 


the most expert Book finder extaut. 
~ Great Bookshop, Birmingham — Books Bougdt, 


A PLAN and PLEA for NATIONAL MEDICINE. 
By One of the Peculiar People. 3d. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORK BY FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 


NOW READY. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo. price 12s, 


GYPSY FOLK TALES. 


BY 


FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 


Author of 
‘In Gypsy Tents,’ ‘Two Suffolk Friends,’ ‘ Kriegspiel,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rTED, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


TH E LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 
offer Cards for Catalogues, Cabinets, and all sorts of ety 
for Libraries and Museums, Museum Accession HKooxs, Librar 

logues, Books-out Register, The Marlborough Pamphiet 

sine Cases (30 Sizes), Library Furniture, Desks, Chairs, Shelves, ) a 


See Lists. 4, Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 


YHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen ~~ with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


25, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON 


GENBALOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Heraldry : English and Foreign. Genealogical Charts Engrossed. 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests. 


Engraving Department : Book-plates, Sea's, Dies, Livery Buttons, 
Crested Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 


EAPS BETTER THAN GUM for sticking in 
Scraps, joining Papers, &@c. STICKPHAST PASTE, 64. aud I+. 

with strong, usefal Brush (not a Toy). Send two Stamps to cover 

for a sample Bottle, incl Brush. Pactory, Sugar Loaf 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste Sticks. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. P 

ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


im Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered = Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post 


(opposite the Lo 


Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicace copies 
should be retained 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


{ ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— } 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. 
The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND; and The LECTURES. With 


20 Full-Page Illustrations by George du Maurier, F. Barnard, and Frank Dicksee, R.A., and 11 Woodcuts. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


1. VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDENNIS. 3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 4. The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPERS, &c. 5. SKETCH BOOKS. 6. CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH, & 

BOOKMAN.—“In her new biographical edition, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us presiesly what we want. Pe 
volumes are a pleasure to bold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. 
prefixed to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, about the author himself; ant the 
circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon the work.” 

*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is completed on 15 April, 1999. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen nen Pages, w will | bes cont post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 108. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which bad not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound 


in cloth, 9/,; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 


Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold ceparately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUS TRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown Svo. bound 
in cloth, 4/. 11s.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 


6d. each; or 1s. in paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vail. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 2ls, gold- lettered cloth case, 21s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated by 


a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 10s. each. 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To ac. Keys, &e —The 
of Elizabeth , Two Hours; From an Isiand—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel ; Fulham Lawn—Miss Mrs. Dymond. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE -BRONTE— 


Library Edition. 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Contents —Jane Eyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall— Wuthering Heights—The Professor and Poems—Life of Charlotte Bronté. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s 6d. each. And the POCKET BDITION 
in 7 vols. smali feap. Sve. each with a Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d per Volume; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. @ 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.—Uniform Edition. 7 vols. each containing 4 Ilus- 


trations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
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